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estly and ably written, and as the result of much experience. 
On some points, we do not agree with him. We think the 
community called on to do more than educate its members so 
far as to secure its own safety ; and we think, he insists some- 
what more than enough upon the necessity of paying, as com- 
pared with respecting teachers. But his views are all freely 
spoken, and made alive by a true Christian spirit. May he 
find many and interested listeners ! 



2. — Life of Joseph Brant, (Thayendanegea,) &c, by W. L. 
Stone. 2 vols. 8vo. New York : George Dearborn 
& Co. 

When we first heard that Colonel Stone was writing the life 
of the great Mohawk chieftain, we thought it would come forth 
in a neat duodecimo, and would contain the personal history 
of that remarkable red man, a chapter or two on the Wyoming 
affair, in which Brant would be proved to have had no hand, 
and perhaps a disquisition upon Indian customs and peculiari- 
ties. We found, therefore, not without surprise, two large 
octavo volumes, containing more than eleven hundred pages ; 
and, though the title-page in part explained the size of the 
work, as it states the contents to be, not only the Life of Brant, 
but "the border wars of the Revolution, the campaigns of Har- 
mer, St. Clair, and Wayne, and other matters connected with 
the Indian relations of the United States and Great Britain, 
from 1783 to 1795," it was not till we opened the volumes 
that we fully understood their great extent. Then we found, 
that they gave a general history of all the events which occur- 
red in the United States during Brant's life, with large and 
original details of those varied scenes in which he, directly or 
indirectly, took part. 

Whether Colonel Stone would not have done more wisely, 
had he confined himself to the relation of those events in which 
his hero was concerned, may be doubted. By going over too 
large a field, he has broken that unity which should be the first 
thing sought in a work of history ; and the result is, that his 
volumes have in part the character of annals, in part that of 
narrative. Joseph Warren, and Lord Chatham, and Logan, 
with his wonderful speech, rise from their graves, and pass 
before us, and are gone again ere we can say, " Stand ! " 
Lexington, Bunker's Hill, Long Island, and every scene of rev- 
olutionary suffering and warfare are named, and left again, with 
a celerity which supposes an acquaintance with those scenes 
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on the part of the reader, and so serves rather to embarrass, 
than help the narrative. Had these references to great events 
been thrown into notes, and the story been suffered to flow on 
uninterrupted, we think it would have had more interest. 

But, as it is, it cannot be said to lack interest ; for it treats 
of interesting times and interesting men, and does this in 
a familiar, minute, and interesting manner. The writer has 
used great diligence in collecting materials, and has secured 
some which are of most undoubted historic value, such as the 
papers of Brant himself, which throw a light upon the frontier 
occurrences of the years from 1783 to 1796, that has been 
hitherto wanting. He has also procured and used some of the 
original papers of Sir William Johnson, those of General Her- 
kitrfer, General James Clinton, General Gansevoort, and other 
men of that day ; and has drawn largely from the correspond- 
ence of Brant with John Johnson, President Willard, the Duke 
of Northumberland, and others. Indeed, a large proportion of 
these volumes may be looked on as consisting of truly original 
contributions to American history, and to a very important and 
hitherto dark portion of that history, the Indian relations dur- 
ing, and immediately subsequent to, the Revolution. Much of 
the new matter is of the most authentic kind, being derived 
from letters and journals written at the time. Some again is 
drawn from conversations of the author with various persons. 
Colonel Stone appears to have compared and sifted all such 
oral evidence with due diligence, but it must be always re- 
ceived with great caution. For, strange as it many seem, the 
statements of those who were concerned in an event which 
took place many years before, are among the lowest kinds of 
testimony ; so apt are we to forget, and change, and displace 
facts, and even to state as within our own knowledge, what in 
truth we heard from another. 

But it is not our purpose at this time to enter into an exam- 
ination of this Life of Brant. We intend soon to discuss at 
some length the events to which it refers, and may then 
speak in detail of its contents, their arrangement, and the style 
of the work. 

The volumes contain two prints of Brant, both from origi- 
nal paintings ; also, an engraving of his son; one of General 
Gansevoort ; an excellent outline sketch of the Conference of 
General Lincoln, Timothy Pickering, and Beverly Randolph, 
with the Indians at Buffalo Creek, in 1793 ; the plans of one 
or two marches ; and an engraving of Red Jacket from Weir's 
picture. The print last-named we do not think any ornament 
to the work ; the painting was good, and the engraved plate 
good, but it is now too much worn to give impressions worthy 
of such volumes. 
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